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THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA. 



REV. DR. BUCKLEY. 

The theater is an ancient institution, and it has been earn- 
estly, not to say fiercely, debated during its entire history. I 
know no reason why any one having convictions should decline 
to state them, with the principles, facts, and reasonings upon 
which they rest. 

In estimating the effect of the theater upon morals, the fact 
that the majority of its patrons consists of persons under middle 
age must be kept in view. Liberty and license are peculiarly 
charming to youth, and especially to young men. Bitter are the 
lessons which they must learn before they can forego present 
gratification for future good. A horror of vice, arising from a 
sense of its wickedness and consequences, is the best safeguard 
for youth. In youth, evil habits are very quickly formed, and 
when formed it is very difficult to break them. 

The success of a theatrical entertainment depends chiefly 
upon its power to excite attention and kindle emotion. Costume, 
the voice, and the living person make a deep impression, deeper 
and more exciting than reading or study. Truth, honesty, tem- 
perance, industry, frugality, chastity, religion, are not capable 
of being represented in the theater, either in matter or manner, 
so as to cause such intense excitement as intrigue, drunkenness, 
dueling, conspiracy, adultery, divorce, treason, robbery, forgery, 
the altering of wills, murder, incest, and the passions which 
prompt these crimes, namely, lust, revenge, covetousness, and 
ambition. 

Accordingly, in the theater, Christian principles are not ac- 
cepted as the standard of morals. True religion — that of the 
conscientious, self-denying, world-renouncing, God-f earing Chris- 
tian — is never praised, but often ridiculed ; and when Religion 
comes upon the stage, it is generally in the person of a sporting 
parson, or an Aminadab Sleek, or the hypocrite. Generosity is 
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usually credited to some "hail-fellow," and penuriousness con- 
nected with some " sanctimonious" professor. Of the few plays 
which justly commend and illustrate conscientious piety, none 
have ever become popular upon the stage. Lying, drunkenness, 
adultery, and other vices and crimes are made to furnish amuse- 
ment; and " crimes that would call down the wrath of God on 
their perpetrators are systematically made to provoke laughter." 

On the stage, one character is introduced " who incessantly 
lies " ; another who steals ; another who is always drinking and 
reveling ; another who is conspiring ; another who attempts in- 
trigue ; another who poisons ; another who commits adultery or 
murder; and oaths and profane expressions frequently occur. 

"Witticisms whose point is in an indecent allusion or impli- 
cation are common, and a special charm is supposed to attach to 
the turns of expression which run along the confines of impro- 
priety, always apparently about to cross, but just refraining. 
If there be a "moral," it is hastily disposed of in the fifth 
act. The attempt is sometimes made to bolster up the filthy 
allusions in plays by citing expressions found in the Bible; but 
this is shown to be as absurd as it is profane by the fact, that, 
in the sixty-six different books of which the Bible is composed, 
not one passage can be found in which a word is introduced 
for the sake of its obscenity, nor one instance of a joke founded 
on licentiousness or sin; while its uniform declaration is that 
neither "drunkards," nor "thieves," nor "fornicators," nor 
"adulterers," nor "liars," nor "profane swearers," nor "mur- 
derers," " shall inherit the kingdom of God." 

"When plays are put upon the stage, it is upon the theory that 
the greater the sympathetic excitement the more exquisite the 
emotion. The spectator must laugh with him that laughs, rave 
with him that raves, and weep with him that weeps ; or, if the 
play be such as to require sympathy with one character and 
antipathy to another, this feeling must be maintained all the 
way through. The appearance, dress, expression, language, and 
attitude of actors must and do correspond, so far as possible, to 
the characters assumed. The woman of easy virtue, the young 
woman being led astray, the libertine, the gambler, the reveler, 
the traducer, — must all dress and act in character. If the most 
terrible moral strain imposed on youth is to be pure in thought, 
feeling, and act ; if the imagination is the ally and procuress of 
the passions, — is it possible that the spectacle of women, painted, 
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dressed as they are, with heaving bosoms, languishing glances, 
voluptuous attitudes, falling into the arms of men with whom 
they are on the verge, according to the plot, of committing 
adultery, should make any other than the worst impressions ? 
Men as austere as Samuel Johnson have found such spectacles to 
"tempt them to immorality"; to expect the young to see them 
without their imaginations being polluted, is to defy reason and 
experience. 

It is often alleged that those who do not attend the theater 
are mere theorizers, and do not know what they are talking 
about. If the evils of gambling may be sufficiently ascertained 
without gambling, and of drunkenness without becoming a 
drunkard, to justify opposition to these vices, then the study of 
the effect of the theater upon the character and conduct of the 
young may enable one who has never attended the theater to 
judge of its moral tendency. We have the advertisements, pro- 
grammes, and the criticisms in the great daily papers. We know 
what the theater promises to be, and what the critics affirm that 
it is. 

The writer in the most susceptible period of this life was 
fascinated by the theater. The time was short, but the fever 
ran high, and during his attendance he saw some of the most 
noted actors who have appeared during the last thirty years, 
a few of whom are still in the front rank of their profession. 
The sneers at religion and " strait-laced bigots," which certain 
comedies contained, embittered him toward a life of piety. The 
excitement of the evening unfitted him for the serious pursuit of 
his business. He lost relish for lectures and solid reading; a 
semi-tragical extravagance, with an infusion of comical slang, 
affected his action and expression ; while the company he found 
there was such as to destroy all interest in the society of steady 
persons. 

The result of an examination of more than sixty of the plays 
which have been performed in the principal theaters of New 
York within recent years — copies prepared for the use of the 
actors being used — shows that if language and sentiments which 
would not be tolerated among respectable people in private in- 
tercourse, and would excite indignation if addressed to the most 
uncultivated and coarse servant-girl, not openly vicious, by an 
ordinary young man, and prof aneness which would brand him 
who uttered it as irreligious, are improper in amusements for the 
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young and for Christians of every age, at least fifty of the sixty 
plays above referred to must be condemned. Not all are as bad 
as the worst, but many are so corrupting that one of the chief 
illustrations of their evil tendency and of the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the theater is the moral " color-blindness " which 
enables any one to defend them. I will refer as specimens to 
some which have long been popular, and are so at the present 
time: 

" East Lynne " consists of infidelity, adultery, murder, re-mar- 
riage, and the subsequent re-appearance of the first wife to die 
in the house of her former husband. " Money " is a succession 
of hypocrisy, covetousness, drinking, gambling, jealousy, and in- 
fidelity, tending to impart a view of life to the young which, if 
taken as true, would lead to distrust, misanthropy, and personal 
recklessness. 

The " School for Scandal " is a play, the whole of which no 
woman could read to any but her husband, or some other near 
relative, without giving ground for a presumption of impurity ; 
and there are in it many sentences which no gentleman could use, 
even among men, without incurring the charge of lewdness in his 
talk. When this play was remodeled for use in one of the principal 
theaters in New York, its editor felt constrained to apologize for 
its moral tendencies. The apology closes as follows : " Sir Peter 
Teazle is the least objectionable character in the piece, morally 
considered ; and even he is disposed to make light of the sup- 
posed peccadillo of Joseph in the fourth act, until he finds that 
the lady behind the screen is his own wife." The apologist calls an 
assignation and the attempted debauching of a married woman, 
the success of which was prevented by an accident, a " peccadil- 
lo," or even less than that, — a "supposed peccadillo." But the 
" School for Scandal " has more than a score of filthy allusions. 
Nor can the oft-quoted reply, " evil to him who evil thinks," be 
urged against this criticism ; for that is applicable only when a 
sentence is capable of two interpretations, — one pure, the other 
impure, and there is no reason to suppose that the impure is the 
sense intended by the author. In such a case, he who insists on 
the impure interpretation deserves the rebuke ; but the allusions 
in the "School for Scandal" are capable of but one interpretation, 
and are undeniably introduced for their impurity. In " Masks 
and Faces," the spice of the character of Peg Woffington is that 
she did not act as she always had acted, and might reasonably 
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be expected to act. The introduction of a "town rake," an 
attempted seduction, the infatuation of Vane, and all the senti- 
ments of the piece, except the benevolent relief of Triplet and 
the sympathy of Woffington with the heart-broken wife whose 
husband she had allured, are elements of a plot which "travels 
on the verge of open wickedness." 

" Led Astray " was commended to a pious woman as suitable 
for her children to hear. In less than half the first act there are 
many allusions to amorous intrigues; as the play progresses, 
indecent situations increase ; while the whole of the plot runs 
along the verge of a double adultery, — that of the unappreciative 
husband and the sentimental wife. Even "She Stoops to Con- 
quer " is based on a rake's going to a country house to woo the 
owner's daughter, mistaking the mansion for an inn, and 
attempting to persuade the daughter, who is taken for a bar- 
maid, to licentiousness. Yet these are among the best in moral 
tone. Of the morals of the French plays I say nothing, because, 
though they are very popular, none defend them. Those who 
patronize them do so because they like them as they are. Com- 
paratively few of the great plays of Shakespeare are put upon 
the stage — too few, if they were morally unexceptionable as 
acted, to modify the general charge of immorality against the 
theater. 

Many who admit the truth of these allegations say : " The 
theater exists and will exist. It is a great power; why not reform 
it ? " Is there any just reason to think that it can be reformed? 
Its history runs through many nations and stages of civilization. 
Have its characters, sentiments, expressions, attitudes, and acces- 
sories ever been such that he who proposed to live " soberly, 
righteously, and godly" could attend it consistently? "Unmiti- 
gated cant! " says some one. But where is the "cant" in the 
description of the Christian life, or the historic statements con- 
cerning the theater 1 What reason is there to hope for a reforma- 
tion of that which has not, in so long a time and under such a 
variety of conditions, ever been in a state which did not need to 
be reformed ? The " classics " of the drama are fixed ; the demand 
will ever be for a kind of excitement which will require the 
delineation of vice and its entanglements. The financial con- 
ditions on which the success of the theater depends show that it 
cannot be reformed. The money of the most depraved attendant 
bears the same relation to the receipts as an equal amount paid 
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by the most refined. If, then, nine-tenths of the theater-going 
public call for the present order of plays, they will get what they 
call for, or the management must fail. 

Garrick recognized this when, in opening Drury Lane The- 
ater, in the city of London, he spoke the following epilogue, 
composed by Dr. Johnson : 

"Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the publie voice ; 
The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 
For we that live to please must please to live." 

During the long period of one hundred and thirty-six years 
since those words were spoken, the drama's laws have been given 
by the drama's patrons, and the theater is, in some respects, 
worse than it was then, and in none much better. 

J. M. Buckley. 



MR. GILBERT. 

I believe the present condition of the drama, both from a 
moral and an artistic point of view, to be a subject for regret. 
A large number of our theaters are managed by speculators who 
have no love for true art, and who, in the production of " attrac- 
tions," consider only the question of dollars and cents. With 
that class it seems to matter little whether a play has any liter- 
ary merit ; it is sufficient if it is " sensational " and full of " start- 
ling situations." Many of the plays that have been adapted from 
the French are open to the severest criticism on the ground of 
immorality. I say, as an actor, without hesitation, that such 
plays have a very bad influence on nearly all people, especially 
on the young. Some argue that, even in these productions, vice 
is punished in the end ; but when a whole play is filled with 
amorous intrigue and fairly bristles with conjugal infidelity, 
when, in short, all the characters are infamous, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that its influence is bad. 

One great fault of the modern drama is over-decoration. Par 
too much money is expended on the scenery, and too little atten- 
tion paid to the acting. I do not mean to say that actors are under- 
paid ; they were never rewarded so well as at present. I remem- 
ber that thirty years ago a salary of sixty dollars a week for 
man and wife, as leading man and leading lady, was considered 
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very high, and its payment in a company with which I was con- 
nected created among some of the members intense jealousy and 
ill-feeling. At the present time such a couple would receive five 
times as much for the same services. The trouble is not, there- 
fore, that actors are underpaid, but that managers have been 
educating the public so industriously in the matter of fine 
scenery that good acting is no longer keenly appreciated. The 
theater has become a picture gallery. The actor is thrust into 
the background. The aim of the manager is to please the eye, 
not to enchant the ear. This error I find justly censured in the 
following terms by an author who wrote some twenty-five years 
ago: 

" That the passion for decoration has been burdensome, if not ruinous, to 
managers and injurious to actors, we admit ; with a protest, however, against 
its being reckoned among the peculiar disadvantages of either at the present 
moment. This, like the complaint of the inefficiency of the elder drama, is 
of no recent origin. It dates as far back as the time of Dryden, some of 
whose plays were brought upon the stage with extreme gorgeousness ; it is 
satirized by Pope ; it was made a subject of reproach to Garrick, and 
accounted among the errors of John Kemble. But it is inconceivable that 
managers should have labored for so long a period under a common delusion — a 
delusion, too, which militated against their own interests. Their mistake 
appears to us to have consisted more in the indiscriminate employment of 
the decorative art than in the art itself. The necessity for ornament is gen- 
erally in an inverted ratio to the merits of the piece on which it is expended, 
even as the most creative poets stand least in need of the painter's aid. 
Barely are Homer, Shakespeare, or Dante successfully illustrated by artists, 
although the same amount of graphic skill would have been well employed 
upon the pages of Rogers, Moore, or Campbell. Passion, provided only it 
finds competent representatives, will make itself felt ; wit and humor, 
meeting with fitting exponents, will excite mirthful responses. So long as 
Mr. Charles Kemble performed Benedick and Mercutio, it mattered little 
whether the scene behind him were an exact representation of a street or 
garden in Verona or Mantua, or whether his dress were after the fashion of 
France or Italy. The elder Kean attired Othello in a garb that no nation 
could claim for its own, yet no discreet adviser would have counseled him to 
exchange it for the cumbrous robes of a Venetian magnifieo. We have seen 
' The Rivals ' performed in a sort of chance medley costume, a century 
intervening between the respective attires of Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute. We have seen the same comedy dressed with scrupulous attention 
to the date of the wigs and hoops ; but we doubt whether, in any essential 
respect, that excellent play was a gainer by the increased care and expenditure 
of the manager. 

" Excess of decoration has indeed been, in all ages and nations possessing 
a national drama, a symptom and accompaniment of decadence in the his- 
trionic art. The dramas of Euripides required more sumptuous attire and 
VOL. CXXXVI. — NO. 319. 41 
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more complicate! mechanism than the ' Antigone ' or the ' Prometheus'; 
but the plays enacted at the Dionysiac festivals, when Demosthenes was a 
hoy, surpassed in pomp the most gorgeous of the Euripidean repertory. The 
extravagance of the Alexandrian and Eoman theaters is notorious ; inter- 
minable processions, ' maniples of foot and turms of horse ' swept across 
the stage, and the managerial wardrobe would have clad the ' Senate fre- 
quent and full.' The Pompeian games offended Cicero by their glare, and 
Cato by their profusion ; but fifty years later Bathyllus and Pylades would 
have refused to act in the presence of scenery so common and sordid ; and 
in the age of Claudius and his successor, the stars of pantomime — the 
'regular drama' was extinct — played Agamemnon and Achilles in pano- 
plies of solid gold. In the reign of Philip IV., the accouterments of the 
Theater Boyal, at Madrid, were as sumptuous as those of the Viceroy of 
Arragon; and that, too, in an age when silver and gold plate were displayed 
upon the sideboards even of nobles of the third order. Louis XIV. was more 
economical in his theatrical pleasures ; yet a thousand crowns were occa- 
sionally expended by him upon a single masque or pastoral at the Court 
Theater, at Versailles — with what advantage to the drama those inexpressi- 
bly tame and tedious productions will satisfactorily prove to any one enter- 
prising and patient enough to read them." Essays on the Drama, by William 
Badham Donne (page 141-143). London, 1858. 



If this was true a quarter of a century ago, how much more 
appropriate is it at the present time, when such undue attention 
is given to the mounting of plays. Our forefathers, I believe, 
were as keenly appreciative of good acting as the theater-goers 
of to-day, and. yet I have myself seen a Roman play put upon 
the stage with the scene set for an act in " Tom and Jerry," rep- 
resenting a street in the slums of London. The people who 
attended the theater at that time were, I think, as a class, more 
intellectual than the audiences of the present time; yet such 
incongruities (I mention only one as an illustration) were not 
noticed nor commented upon; the people came to see the acting, 
and their whole attention was absorbed in that. 

We seem not to have so much dramatic talent nowadays, 
and what we have is scattered over a greater area. In the old 
days the companies were composed of actors who, as a general 
rule, were men of considerable ability. Accustomed as they 
were to act with one another, year in and year out, their per- 
formances were more perfect than we see in these times. Our 
actors now fly from one line of personation to another, and are 
willing to play any character in which they can make " a hit," 
instead of concentrating their energies to perfect themselves in 
some particular branch of the profession. 
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But there have been some very noticeable improvements in 
the theater within the past forty years. At one time, a portion 
of the third tier in our respectable theaters was set apart for the 
occupation of women of loose character, who entered by a sepa- 
rate door, unattended by a male escort. The private boxes were 
connected with this gallery by a staircase. At the back of the 
gallery was a bar, at which men and women drank openly 
between the acts. The wonder is, not that such a shameful state 
of affairs should have* existed so long, but that it should have 
existed at all. Of course, such things have been entirely done 
away with. 

At that time actors, with a few notable exceptions, were 
shunned by society. It was looked upon as ruinous to enter the 
profession. When the old Tremont Theater in Boston was sold 
and re-opened as a church, the first sermon was preached from 
the stage, the scenery and private boxes having been left as they 
were originally. The first line of the opening hymn was : 

"Lord! let these ransomed walls rejoice." 

It is needless to say that the attitude of the Christian public 
generally is much more liberal toward the theater and theatrical 
people than it was in those days, and that actors, as such, are not 
now excluded from good society on account of their calling. 

The object of the theater is to amuse and instruct. The 
moral and Christian virtues are illustrated on the stage, but 
goodness is taught (and of necessity it must be so) by compari- 
son. The preacher urges his hearers to be virtuous, and speaks 
from a positive point of view ; the dramatist presents pictorially, 
by the aid of actors and scenery, strong contrasts between virtue 
and vice, the former always being triumphant in the end. The 
reader may recall the Roman actor's reply before the Senate to 
the charge of having corrupted the youth of the city : 

"—If to inflame 
The noble youth with an ambitious heat 
T' endure the frosts of danger, nay, of death; 
To be thought worthy the triumphal wreath 
By glorious undertakings, may deserve 
Reward or favor from the Commonwealth, 
Actors may put in for as large a share 
As all the sects of the philosophers. 
They, with cold precepts (perhaps seldom read), 
Deliver, what an honorable thing 
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The active virtue is; but does that fire 
The blood, or swell the veins with emulation, 
To be both good and great, equal to that 
Which is presented in our theaters? 
Let a good actor, in a lofty scene, 
Shew great Alcides, honor'd in the sweat 
Of his twelve labors; or a bold Camillus, 
Forbidding Eome to be redeem'd with gold 
From the insulting Gauls ; or Seipio, 
After his victories, imposing tribute 
On conquer'd Carthage : if done to the life, 
As if they saw their dangers and their glories, 
And did partake with them in their rewards, 
All that have any spark of Roman in them, 
The slothful arts laid by, contend to be 
Like those they see presented. 

When do we bring a vice upon the stage 
That does go off unpunish'd? Do we teach, 
By the success of wicked undertakings, 
Others to tread in their forbidden steps ? 
We show no arts of Lydian panderism, 
Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries, 
But mulcted so in the conclusion, that 
Even those spectators that were so inclined 
Go home changed men." 

Of course, crimes are committed on the stage ; so they are in 
the Bible; so they are in novels. Goodness and badness are 
put in opposition in both books and plays; if they were not, 
there would be very little to interest us, and nothing to excite. 
Objection is made to the licentiousness of some of the old 
comedies, but they are very seldom placed upon the stage. In 
the "School for Scandal," Joseph Surface is a libertine, who 
attempts to seduce the wife of his friend ; but there is nothing 
offensive in the language, nothing to make a person shudder, 
and that is much more than can be said of some of the modern 
adaptations from the French. 

The charge that religion is scoffed at on the stage, and pious 
persons held up to ridicule, I deem to be very unjust. The 
hypocrites and charlatans who have crept into the Christian 
fold have occasionally furnished subjects for characterization. 
Any company of honest gentlemen, having rogues among them, 
would rejoice to see them discomfited ; and so, it seems to me, 
honest and sincere Christians must deem it an advantage to 
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the cause of true religion when its spurious representatives are 
held up to contempt. The closing passage of an old play 
("The Hypocrite"), containing such a character, would seem to 
be a sufficient answer to the charge I have just alluded to : 

" Nay, now, my dear sir, I must take the liberty to tell you, you carry 
things too far, and go from one extreme to another. What! Because a 
worthless wretch has imposed upon you under the fallacious show of austere 
grimace, will you needs have it everybody is like him ? Confound the good 
with the bad, and conclude there are no truly religious in the world ? Leave, 
my dear sir, such rash conclusions to fools and libertines. Let us be careful 
to distinguish between virtue and the appearance of it. Guard, if possible, 
against doing honor to hypocrisy ; but, at the same time, let us allow there is 
no character in life greater or more valuable than that of the truly devout ; 
nor anything more noble, or more beautiful, than the fervor of a sincere 
piety." 

I will add that I can call to mind no play, old or new, where 
either the worthy preacher of the Christian religion or the de- 
vout believer in its precious promises is held up to ridicule or 
treated with contempt. 

John Gilbert. 



MR. PALMER. 

The present condition of the drama is, except in the quality 
of its literature as such, healthier, higher, nobler than it has ever 
been before. 

First. The theaters are better built, better ventilated, and 
more comfortably seated than they ever were before. 

Second. The plays are presented in a more careful and elabo- 
rate manner. The spirit of modern criticism and of modern 
scholarship has invaded the theater, and archaeology has become 
a necessary study to the manager. In fact, the best theaters of 
this country and of Europe have come to be, in this respect, 
admirable means of instruction through the accurate pictures 
which they present of the costumes and architecture of past times. 

Third. The attendance is of a more refined class, and far 
larger than it ever was before. 

Fourth. Upon the stage a higher tone of morals prevails to-day 
than at any previous time in its history ; and this is especially 
manifested in the character of the plays written for it and which 
it produces. 
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Of these four propositions, it is safe to say that the first three 
are accepted as true by all well-informed men. The last, how- 
ever, is vigorously contested by a class of men who have ever 
been the enemies of the stage, and who cannot now witness its 
progress even with tolerance. 

While the moral and scholarly improvement taking place in 
the theater is visible to all unprejudiced thinkers, these men, 
who occupy some of the pulpits of America and the editorial 
chairs of some of the religious newspapers, shut their eyes to 
this fact, and go on, year after year, inveighing against plays 
and players with all the bitterness of ignorant prejudice and 
hate. I say that these men occupy some of the pulpits in 
America. Fortunately for the stage of to-day, it can count 
among its friends many devout and honest clergymen whose 
humility and godliness confine them to the legitimate work of 
their calling. Its most virulent enemies are the sensational or 
actor-preachers, who, eschewing the simple themes of the Gospel, 
seek to build up fame and fortune by discussing secular topics 
in a way that will startle and amuse their audiences. These 
men, for the most part, are "managed" upon methods which are 
purely theatrical. They are advertised in the daily newspapers, 
regular reports of what they say are furnished to the press, 
their sermons, acted rather than preached, are often greeted with 
unseemly laughter and applause, and their salaries are regulated 
by the success they achieve in " drawing " audiences. That much 
of their opposition to the stage springs from jealousy — a real, 
though perhaps an unconscious jealousy — has often been stated, 
and there is much to justify the statement. Jealousy breeds 
uncharitableness and untruthfulness, and it is certain that, when 
they speak of plays or actors, the men to whom I refer are neither 
charitable nor truthful. 

That there is any necessary conflict between the church and 
the stage, I deny. The office of the stage and that of the 
pulpit are, from a moral point of view, the same, namely, to 
encourage men to lead noble and virtuous lives, and to deter 
them from vice. The stage aims, while it affords amusement, 
to reflect the heart of man struggling, rising, falling in the 
eternal battle with his eternal passions. It endeavors to show 
him his own likeness, the working of his own nature, its 
strength, and its weakness, so that, seeing what he is, he may with 
more knowledge try to be what he ought to be. Whether it be 
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a Magdalen or a St. Cecilia, a murderer like Bill Sykes or one 
like Napoleon III., it is equally indifferent to the dramatist. 
Such men and such women are, and he depicts them as they are. 
He shows the heart of man as he finds it and as the Bible 
defines it — a thing of diverse corners and desperately wicked. 
There he stops, and where he stops it is the true office of the 
pulpit to begin. It is, it seems to me, the office of the pulpit to 
take man up where the stage leaves off — to bring to him to 
whom the stage has revealed his inner self the assuaging balm 
of Christ's promises ; to enforce upon him the possibilities that 
are in him, with heavenly aid, to subdue his passions, to con- 
trol his appetites ; to teach him the duty of self-abnegation and 
of a cleanly life. 

But the pulpit, in its blind struggle for exclusive and abso- 
lute dominion over the lives and consciences of men, has gen- 
erally failed to recognize the mighty influence for good there is 
in the stage, and has sought by every means in its power to 
thrust what should be its true helpmate into a position of 
obloquy and shame. It has vilified its professors,* attacked its 
works, denounced its temples as houses of hell, provoked its ani- 
mosity, and sneered at its very charity ! t Yet, even so treated, 

* " There is an authentic tradition that the clergyman who read the burial 
service of the Church of England over the remains of Jefferson, knowing that 
he had been an actor, and stupidly disapproving of that circumstance, actu- 
ally altered the text of the ritual, substituting the phrase ' this man' for ' our 
deceased brother,' in the solemn passage beginning, ' Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God, in His wise providence, to take out of this world the 
soul of our deceased brother, we therefore commit his body to the ground — 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.' This proceeding, which was 
observed at the time, and which can only be viewed as a petty act of bigotry, 
done with deliberate intent to cast a sort of ecclesiastical indignity upon the 
dead, has been remembered by the descendants of the noble and blameless 
person whose dust was thus assailed. The present Joseph Jefferson, whose 
spotless character and beneficent life are their own sufficient praise, is not a 
member of the church. It is by acts like this, with which its history has 
often been sullied, that the church has suffered the alienation of thousands 
of as good and true hearts as ever lived." — "The Jeffersons" (p. 109), by 
William Winter. Boston, 1881. 

f'The liberality of some actors is sometimes adduced to show the con- 
trary of what is here asserted. But the charity of actors is usually lavish 
generosity, — a profusion fully in harmony with their general character and 
way of living. Most of them, by their own confession, regardless of pecuniary 
obligation, will either spend or give their money according to their changing 
impulses. How little does this, like the reckless gifts of Fisk or the politic 
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the stage, by its wonderful forbearance, has far outstripped, 
in the true charity of the Master, the pulpit itself. While 
the sins and scandals caused by many of the ordained minis- 
ters of Christ have offered the dramatist theme after theme, 
strictly within his province, he has, with rare exceptions, passed 
them by rather than run the risk of weakening the beneficial 
influence or power of the church, even though that church 
abuses [him. The scandals of which I speak, involving the 
crimes of adultery, assault, seduction, theft, and the starving 
of innocent children, have been common talk in our land during 
the past quarter of a century, disgracing alike the American 
pulpit and the American name. Yet no satire upon them has 
ever appeared in any theater ; no allusion to them in fact has 
ever been made upon any American stage. Of the many clergy- 
men now serving their terms out in the various penitentiaries 
of the land, there is not one the record of whose life would not 
afford legitimate material for the stage; and, if the theme 
remains unused, it is because, and only because, the dramatist, 
the manager, and the actor have so deep a respect for the 
religion of Christ that they will not seek to weaken it by empha- 
sizing the sins of any of his servants. This fact alone would 
seem to be sufficient to teach those who are not willfully ignorant 
how much better is the moral condition of the stage of to-day 
than it was in the days of Moliere and Congreve, and how false 
is the assertion made by one of the most recent and violent 
of its slanderers, that, in the theater, " Christian principles are 
not accepted as the standard of morals." 

The attacks of these critics upon the players — their habits 
of life, their moral characters, their lack of religious belief — 
do not seem to come within the scope of this inquiry, and I 
shall not notice them further than to say that men and women 
on the stage are much the same as men and women off it. 
The heart of man, we are told, is " deceitful above all things " ; 
but it is the same under surplice or cassock as it is under harbeck 
or dress-coat, and a statistical comparison of the lives of the 
actors and actresses of to-day with an equal number of the 



benefactions of a Tweed, resemble the regular, self-denying, and conscien- 
tious efforts of a liberal and well-balaneed mind to diminish the griefs or 
promote the welfare of his fellow-men!" — "Christians and the Theater" 
(pp. 65-66), by J. M. Buckley. New York, 1875. 
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people who support and attend our churches would not be, I am 
sure, unfavorable to the former. 

It is, however, the subject matter of modern and, indeed, of 
all stage plays that is the most frequent object of ministerial 
animadversion. We are told that " truth, honesty, temperance, 
industry, frugality, charity, religion, are not capable of being 
represented in the theater, either in manner or matter, so as to 
cause such intense excitement as intrigue, drunkenness, adultery, 
divorce, treason, robbery, forgery, murder, incest, and the pas- 
sions which lead to these crimes, namely, lust, revenge, covet- 
ousness, and ambition." And the inference is placidly drawn 
that these subjects are generally handled in the theater in an 
indelicate way, and to the detriment of true morality, with no 
other purpose, in fact, except to cause such an intensity of in- 
terest and excitement among the auditors as will secure the 
success of the play. Nothing could be more untrue. It is safe 
to say that no play in which, when vice and virtue are contrasted, 
the latter did not triumph, — no play, indeed, in which direct 
and positive punishment did not follow those crimes which are 
prompted by lust, revenge, covetousness, and ambition, would 
ever be tolerated, much less succeed upon the modern stage. 
The chief themes of the theater are now, as they have ever been, 
the passions of men. Ambition leading to murder; jealousy 
leading to murder ; lust leading to adultery and to death ; anger 
leading to madness : the themes of Shakespeare, Dante, and 
Milton; the subjects for the chisel of Angelo, the brush of Guido, 
the burin of Dor6, the burden of the sermon on the Mount 
itself. 

The theater, in treating these great cardinal truths of our 
humanity, has its own methods. They are stronger, and calcu- 
lated to make a deeper and more lasting impression upon the 
observer than the homilies of the pulpit or the tales of the novel- 
ist. But to say that they are indelicate or immoral is to deny 
the lessons taught by the story of the Magdalen and of 
Iscariot. What is good is good — it needs no warning exposure, 
no saving sermon ; but it is only when it is brought into vivid 
contrast with that which is bad, as it is in real life or in the 
mimic life of the stage, that good becomes most attractive and 
vice most abhorrent. 

Call the exposure of sin upon the stage an indecency, forbid 
it, and, to be consistent, you must burn the literature of Greece, 
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Rome, England, France, Germany ; empty the Louvre and the Vati- 
can, and place mankind back into the third century. Forbid the 
pictorial presentation of sin and its consequences which the stage 
makes, and even Goldsmith and Dickens must be committed to 
the flames. It has been said that the office of the stage closely 
resembles that of the novelist. .They differ, chiefly, in this : the 
novelist tells the story, the stage acts it ; what is necessary in 
one is necessary and right in the other. It has not been dis- 
covered by the clerical critics of the stage that the presentation 
of the crimes which are the consequences of lust, revenge, and 
ambition in works of fiction is indecent or reprehensible. Even 
their Sunday-school libraries are not exempt from works of 
this class, which, emanating from Christian presses, are put, 
without stint, into the hands of the young. Only the other day 
the writer took out of the hands of a little girl less than twelve 
years of age a Sunday-school book which was the history of a 
young woman who was led by the sin of vanity into wicked ways.* 
This history goes on to show that she fell in love with a fellow 
servant, who was a married mpji. She was seduced by him, she 
had a child by him, she committed a robbery with him, and 
finally perjured herself to save him from the doom of a felon. 
Yet this pleasing tale, and others like it, are put, without a 
question, into the hands of children by the very men who have 
the audacity to say that the " School for Scandal " cannot be 
read aloud by a woman without giving ground for a presump- 
tion against her purity. It is safe to say that this work, 
dramatized and put upon the boards with no line of its plot 
changed, would occupy a prominent place in the list of those 
plays which, it is declared by our ministerial critic, no one who 
is not afflicted with "moral color-blindess" can defend. 

I pass over the charge of coarseness in the language of stage- 
plays with a word. Doubtless, there is some force in this charge 
if it is confined to a certain class of plays which we have inher- 
ited from the English stage, and which are known as the legiti- 
mate comedies. Those plays are largely the reflection of the 
language and manners of society in the days in which they were 
written. "What might with propriety be spoken in public then 
could not with propriety be spoken now ; but, as a rule, all allu- 
sions offensive to present notions are carefully expunged in 

* " Helen Chapman ; or, How Will it End T " Published by the Society f or 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 
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the acting editions of the works in question. As to modern 
plays, the charge does not hold good, so far as my experience 
and observation go. Despite what is stated in regard to the 
depraved taste of those who now make " the drama's laws," by 
one who confessedly has not been in a theater for twenty years, 
it may be given, I think, as the experience of all those who Mow 
the modern stage from daily contact with it, that there is a gen- 
eral prejudice on the part of the vast majority of American 
theater-goers against anything like coarseness either in the 
situations or in the language of plays. Our current dramas 
are largely derived from the French, and it is the expe- 
rience of every manager who has had to deal with them that, 
before they can be successfully presented here, the equivocal 
situations and the broad language which French audiences 
will yet tolerate must be carefully expunged. When this cannot 
be successfully done, the play has to be rejected. It is stated 
that "true religion — meaning the conscientious, God-fearing 
Christian — is never praised, but often ridiculed upon the stage." 
This, surely, is the language of ignorance. God-fearing Chris- 
tians are not only often praised upon the stage, but they are 
often most beautifully and touchingly represented there. In the 
writer's own theater there was produced, two years ago, a play 
entitled " Daniel Rochat," the work of the greatest dramatist of 
our age, Victorien Sardou. No more powerful plea for the 
Christian religion was ever put forth, in my opinion, than is the 
story of that wonderful play. No more beautiful Christian char- 
acter was ever drawn than that of its heroine, who, with the 
self-devotion of the early martyrs, crushes her love and sacri- 
fices all the hopes of life, rather than give up her faith in God. 
This play has been produced by the writer, and with unvarying 
success, not only in New York, but in most of the principal 
cities in America. What is true of it is true also of many other 
modern dramas which might be mentioned. That pretense and 
hypocrisy in religious matters are sometimes ridiculed upon the 
stage is true, but I assert that it is, as a rule, at least, only done 
in a legitimate and proper way. No one will deny that there are 
" Aminidab Sleeks " in actual life, and no one who knows the 
facts will assert that the cause of true religion was ever injured 
by their being held up to scorn and ridicule on the stage, or that 
it was ever the purpose of the dramatist or player so to do. 
I have said that the condition of the theater had improved in 
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all " save its literature as such." This, I think, it is fair to state. 
The French authors write the best plays. Yet the most compe- 
tent critics pronounce the French of Dumas and Sardou as vastly 
inferior to that of Voltaire and the writers of the time of Louis 
XV. Dennery, whose " Two Orphans " has made him famous in 
America, constructs plays admirably, but is said to write them 
execrably. Certainly, the English dramatists of to-day cannot 
be favorably compared, for literary excellence, with the writers 
of the time of Charles II. or Queen Anne, nor can the latter bear 
comparison with the writers of the days of Elizabeth. For this 
decadence there must be a cause. Our scholarship is greater 
than was that of the sixteenth century. Our language is more 
copious — it is better formulated. Yet, somehow, when we take 
up one of the Elizabethan dramatists, and read awhile, the vast 
superiority of style and the wonderful verbal power strike us as 
being beyond the reach of the writers of our time. Perhaps the 
cause of this decadence is to be found in the public taste, which 
for the past century has seemed to be more exacting in its de- 
mands as to the action and the situations in plays, than as to 
their dialogue. But whatever the cause, it is certain that the 
style and verbal power of the poet-dramatists who so delighted 
our English forefathers with their works, and against whom 
Jeremy Collier, the illustrious predecessor of our American slan- 
derers of the stage, so vigorously inveighed, have passed and 
passed forever. We can, however, regard this fact with some 
complacency, I think, when we reflect that, in all respects save 
its literature, the condition of the theater is unquestionably 
superior to what it has ever been, both morally and artistically 

— above all, morally. 

A. M. Palmer. 



ME. WINTER. 

The assailants of the stage, who are mostly representatives 
of the church, seem really to believe that their fulminations are 
potent and effective. Yet the stage continues to grow in wealth, 
power, and public consideration. An impartial observer might 
well be amused at the fatuity with which these strenuous censors 
oppose the clamor of mere assertion to the inexorable logic of 
facts. If the stage were really an immoral institution it would 
not enjoy the favor of any save the depraved; whereas, in fact, 
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it lias the approval of the majority — and the majority of the 
community is moral. Putting religion entirely out of the ques- 
tion, there is a power in the affections, in the bond of family, in 
reverence for the hearth-stone of home, which, by itself, insures 
the coherence of a virtuous society, and would make a radically 
corrupt stage impossible. The reason that the charge of immo- 
rality against the stage has failed is simply that the charge is 
false, and that the majority of right-thinking persons know it to 
be so. 

Both stage and church have been used as cloaks for vice, but 
that is the fault of evil-doers, and not of the institutions them- 
selves. There have been profligate actors, and there have been 
profligate clergymen; and there is reason for surprise at the 
forbearance of the stage toward the church, considering the ani- 
mosity so often exhibited by the latter. Only a few weeks ago 
a minister of Christ publicly stigmatized an actress, by name, as 
being " as vile a hag as the sewers of Paris ever spewed into the 
state-room of an Atlantic steam-ship." This is the kind of provo- 
cation that the pulpit frequently gives, and this is the kind of 
language that clergymen too often use. It is needless to remark 
that no man who is not a clergyman would even dream of apply- 
ing such words to a woman. No respectable actor would ever 
speak in that way of even the most vituperative assailant of his 
profession. The stage seldom or never strikes back. At long 
intervals, to be sure, an actor plays Aminidab Sleek, or Mr. 
Ohadband ; but even then the shaft of satire is directed against 
sanctimonious hypocrisy, which Christ himself rebuked. You 
will not find the stage attacking religion or virtue. 

It is true that the stage does not aim to teach Christianity. 
But neither does it aim to teach the differential calculus. There 
is a place for everything. Christian ethics on the stage would 
be as inappropriate as Mr. Owens's Solon Shingle in the pulpit. 
The legitimate purpose of acting has been specified by Shakes- 
peare in language that no writer can improve, and that no 
reader needs to see quoted. The worst mistake ever made by the 
stage, and the most offensive attitude ever assumed by it, are 
seen when — as in " Camille" and two or three similar plays — 
it tries to deal with what is really the function of the church, 
— the consequence of sin in the human soul. And here it makes 
a disastrous and mournful failure. 

We need not discuss the state of the stage as it was in the 
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time of Charles II. and John Dryden. We all agree as to that. 
It was vile. The attack upon it, let us remember, began promptly. 
Jeremy Collier's onslaught was made in 1698, and it was made 
with good reason and great force ; and a reform of the stage 
almost immediately ensued. Cibber, Dogget, and Wilks, when 
they obtained the Drury Lane patent |1714], at once effected 
many desirable improvements. Later still, Thomas Sheridan, in 
Dublin, and David Garrick, in London, were especially com- 
mended for their salutary and effective measures for the purifi- 
cation of the theater. It did not become a Sunday-school, but 
it was greatly improved ; and it has kept pace with the moral 
tone of society ever since. There have, indeed, been several 
serious abuses — spurts of indelicate spectacle and of wanton 
French opera. But these are the excrescences of the stage, and 
not the institution itself — the expedients of speculators, tempo- 
rary, evanescent, having their little day and going out of fashion. 
Davenant introduced such things in England in the seventeenth 
century, and they have cropped out, intermittently, ever since, 
with reinforcements from the French theater. Nobody questions 
the viciousness of such pieces as "La Grande Duchesse" and "La 
Belle Helene ; " but these are not types of the genuine, permanent 
literature which, in furnishing a vehicle for acting, has kept the 
stage alive. Plays like " Grandfather Whitehead," the " Willow 
Copse," and "The Chimney Corner" will always hold their own, 
when they are properly acted, against any rif-raff out of France. 
" The Hunchback," when Miss Anderson appears in it, always 
draws good houses. The theater is never either much better 
or much worse than the community in which it exists. 

To estimate the actual influence of the stage of the present 
day we must consider who the people are that succeed, and 
what plays achieve the widest and most permanent success. 
Edwin Booth, John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, Joseph 
Jefferson, Mary Anderson, Genevieve Ward, John L. Toole, 
Henry Irving, — these are chief among the leaders of the stage 
in our day. And there is not one of them who would not be 
astonished at being accused of producing an immoral piece. 
Wallack's Theater is the leading theater of New York, and the 
plays that have earned the most money in Wallack's Theater 
are Mr. Wallack's play of " Rosedale " and Mr. Boucicault's play 
of " The Shaughraun." Both of them are as innocent as milk. 
Of Shakespeare's plays, at least fourteen are in continual use, in 
a form beyond rational reproach. 
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Objection is specially made against the old comedies; but 
it appears to be forgotten that the old comedies do not constitute 
the staple of contemporary dramatic representations. In fact, 
only a few of them are ever acted, either in England or America. 
The number of English plays recorded as existing at the begin- 
ning of the present century is about six thousand. How many of 
these survive in actual use in the theater? Not fifty, altogether. 
At long intervals we may, for a few nights, see " The School for 
Scandal," " She Stoops to Conquer," " Wine Works Wonders," 
" The Road to Ruin," " The Belle's Stratagem," " The Rivals," 
" The Poor Gentleman," "A Cure for the Heartache," " To Marry 
or not to Marry," " The Clandestine Marriage," " She Would and 
She Wouldn't," " The Busybody," " Wild Oats," and " The Won- 
der." But such performances are extremely infrequent and gen- 
erally unpopular and unremunerative. Ben Jonson, Cartwright, 
Fletcher, Congreve, Murphy, Poote, Dibdin, Cherry, O'Keefe, 
Prince Hoare, Cumberland, Cibber, — all these and many more, 
and all of them writers of exceptional dramatic brilliancy, are, 
practically, as dead as if they never had existed. It is twenty 
years, at least, since " Love for Love " was last acted. " The Man 
of the World" died with Hackett, and "The Lyar" died with 
Charles Mathews. When the old comedies are acted, nowadays, 
they are acted chiefly as curiosities, and they are invariably given 
in edited, altered, and pruned versions. Mr. Jefferson — surely an 
authority in such matters, and never found anywhere but on the 
side of goodness, right, and true taste — uses three of them: "The 
Rivals," "The Poor Gentleman," and "The Heir-at-Law." But he 
expunges from them every coarse expression, and that has been 
his invariable custom ever since he acquired the authority to do 
as he liked in his profession. The few indelicate lines of " The 
School for Scandal" (and they are very few) are usually spoken. 
I think they are unnecessary, but that is a matter of opinion. 
It is to be said, however, for the text of this comedy, that 
not a single indelicate word or allusion is written in it for 
the mere sake of impropriety, or with the intention to corrupt. 
Sheridan portrays a company of scandal-mongers such as ex- 
isted in his time, and he makes them talk as such ; and then he 
rebukes and defeats them, and covers them with ridicule and 
contempt. He portrays the affectation of virtue, also, — which 
is one of the infallible signs of a bad nature, — and he utterly 
overwhelms it with defeat and scorn. His morality, as to 
trifles, is seen to be careless and even indulgent. His color- 
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ing of the spendthrift is rosier than might be wished. Still, the 
teaching of the play is exemplary, and it exerts no hurtful influ- 
ence. You cannot rebuke an evil, unless you state what the evil 
is that you wish to rebuke. You cannot, in a play, exemplify the 
triumph of a hero over a rascal, unless you depict both the ras- 
cal and the hero. Certain works of art, to be sure, are right in 
precept, while wrong in spirit — because their authors may, insid- 
iously and adroitly, aim at diffusing impurity, while ostensibly 
inculcating moral excellence. The novels of Emile Zola, some 
of which have been turned into plays, have, practically, this 
effect. But such works are few, and " The School for Scandal " 
is not one of them. Its purpose was distinctly good; and all 
moral scientists will tell you that the moral quality of an 
action resides in the purpose with which the action is performed. 
The censor would be right in ascribing an evil purpose to Ether- 
ege and perhaps to Dryden, but not in imputing it to Sheridan. 

The plays of the Eestoration are often nasty; but those of the 
eighteenth century are not. Coarse, they may be, now and then; 
but as to filthy words the coarsest of them falls considerably 
short of the books of " Numbers," " Ezekiel," and " Jeremiah," 
in the Bible ; and, coarse or refined, they are practically a dead 
letter to-day, the great bulk of old English comedy being un- 
seen, unread, forgotten, and unknown. When John Gilbert, 
William Warren, Joseph Jefferson, Lester Wallack, Charles 
Fisher, and John S. Clarke shall have passed away, the old 
comedies, so far as the American stage is concerned, will have 
passed away with them. The traditional manner of acting 
them (the dash, the " gig," the sparkle, the lofty, superb 
demeanor) is fast dying out. There need be no solicitude, 
accordingly, as to the alleged iniquity of the old comedies. But, 
even if they were, to any considerable extent, in possession of 
the stage, if suitably edited and adequately acted, they would, 
at their best, prove not only inoffensive but, as to the elements 
of character, dialogue, equivoke, and humor, superior to many of 
the plays of to-day. 

After "the spacious times of great Elizabeth" had declined, 
and prior to the reign of Charles II., the theaters in England were 
in a wretched condition. There was an inherited dramatic liter- 
ature of superb and surpassing excellence in all the higher attri- 
butes of literary genius and art. But it lived in a hovel. At the 
Restoration, taste and luxury came in, and with them came 
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in licentiousness. A reaction followed, and the stage arose to 
a still better condition. Under Garrick's leadership it made a 
great advance. In later days it received additional impetus 
to noble improvement from the efforts of the Kemble family, 
Maeready, and Charles Kean. Within the last ten years, in 
London, Henry Irving has administered its affairs in a thor- 
oughly royal way, and — having ampler resources than they had 
with which to work, and a much larger and perhaps more 
attentive and sympathetic, certainly a more fastidious and 
helpful, public to address — has surpassed all his predecessors 
in the splendid task of developing and applying its benefi- 
cence, and keeping its intellectual standard high and its moral 
condition pure. Here in America, after an initiatory period of 
great hardship, the stage took excellent shape in such institu- 
tions as the old Chestnut Street Theater, in Philadelphia, the 
John Street house, and afterward the Park (it was at first 
called simply " The Theater " ), in New York, and the Federal 
Street Theater, in Boston. The stock companies then were 
composed of actors, almost every one of whom would, in our 
day, be a star. Scholarship was the rule, thorough discipline 
prevailed, and perfect decorum was imperative. Through the 
growth of our country and the broadening of the theatrical field 
by the multiplication of theaters, the old stock system has been 
almost entirely destroyed, and opportunity has been provided 
for the inroad of many hybrid and distasteful, or downright 
offensive forms of amusement, all of which shelter themselves 
under the name of the stage. In this way the general dramatic 
tone has been lowered. America has as good actors now as she 
ever had; but their forces are not concentrated, and therefore 
do not seem as formidable as once they did. Nevertheless, the 
true dramatic spirit burns as brightly as ever in this land, and 
the practical success of such actors as Booth, Jefferson, McCul- 
lough, Barrett, Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Clara Morris, Miss 
Ward, Mme. Modjeska, Mme. Janauschek, Signor Salvini, and 
Maggie Mitchell is a substantial evidence of it. If a measure of 
success also attends divers unworthy exhibitions, that is the fault, 
not of the stage, but of the public. " Look elsewhere, sire ! " 
These extraneous shows are not the American theater, any 
more than the thimble-riggers and gypsy fortune-tellers on 
Epsom downs are the race for the Derby. 

It is difficult, furthermore, to understand the extreme sen- 
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sitiveness of certain moralists as to the alleged corrupting influ- 
ence of the stage. They pay that institution, it seems to me, a 
very great compliment in ascribing to it such remarkable power 
over the public morals ; or else, surely, they must conceive indi- 
vidual virtue to be exceedingly fragile. If a censor of the stage 
were to arraign it as a bore, I, for one, could appreciate his feel- 
ings and sympathize with his views. Many of the proceedings 
visible upon the stage are trivial and tedious to a degree not 
readily expressed. I have been in one theater or another almost 
every night of my life for more than twenty years, and while 
I have seen there much that was noble, beautiful, and impres- 
sive, I have also seen an aggregate of insipidity which can- 
not be reviewed without dismay. Stuffy scenery, ear-piercing 
music, execrable elocution, nasal vocalism, obvious ignor- 
ance, offensive conceit, pitiable vanity, the sad lack of reti- 
cence which so often permits a public disclosure of individ- 
ualities that Nature plainly intended for sweet retirement and 
deep domestic seclusion, — all these blemishes upon the stage 
are appreciable. But where does the immoral influence appear ? 
How does it strike ? And in what manner does its victim con- 
duct himself? Does the youth, upon seeing Iago, for exam- 
ple, presently rush forth and ham-string a fancied Cassio in a 
dark street? Is he driven to incontinence by the sight of a 
pretty woman playing Parthenia, or Pauline, or Desdemona, or 
Lady Teazle ? What, then, must be thought of the virtue which 
melts like wax in the heat of such exceedingly mild fires as 
these? What becomes of such a person when he is led into 
society and obliged to stand the tremendous strain of an even- 
ing party ? It is a great pity, surely, for certain philosophers, 
and for the weak vessels of the earth in general, that Nature 
has made women alluring and roses sweet. But there is 
one way of safety for all sueh imperiled creatures. If the 
stage is really thought to weaken character by undue entice- 
ment, you have only to present it as it really is, and that 
dreaded glamour will vanish like smoke. Divest it of nonsense 
in your thought. Quit describing it as a fascination of the 
devil. Cease telling ignorant people to keep away from the one 
particular room in Blue-Beard's palace. There is not among 
men a more exacting, laborious, stern profession than that 
of the stage. There is no place more strictly mechanical and 
prosaic than a theater. The stage is not a Paphian Bower ; it 
is a machine-shop. You may as sensibly allege the immoral 
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influence of a cotton factory as the immoral influence of the 
stage, to a man who knows it. 

The worst influence that I know of, as proceeding from the 
stage, is one that also proceeds from the pulpit, and perhaps 
from all artistic pursuits, — the possible weakening of character, 
from encouragement of the love of admiration in persons who 
are before the public, whether as actors, orators, writers, preach- 
ers, or personal exhibitors of any kind. It takes a long time for 
a man to learn the usual vagueness, the frequent ignorance, the 
heedless flippancy, and, therefore, the general worthlessness of 
the opinions and remarks of most other people about himself 
or his proceedings, — to learn that the only rational way to live 
is to make duty a rigid law of life and utterly to ignore what 
people say. Many men never learn this, and actors in particular, 
whose fortunes depend so immediately on popular liking, are 
sometimes pitiable in their restless, craving vanity. The same 
thing is seen in some clergymen. To my mind, at least two- 
thirds of all that occurs in the world, whether on the stage or 
elsewhere, is of no public importance at all, and ought never 
to be noticed in any way. We should see fewer cases of vanity, 
and hear less of nobodies and nothings, if society and the press 
had not such an inveterate disposition to " chronicle small beer." 

The literature of the stage has not improved, and for simple 
and obvious reasons. After Shakespeare it could not improve ; 
for that was the flood-tide. No such man has since appeared. 
Then, likewise, the stage has long been a costly institution, 
dependent on immediate gains, and obliged to aim at pleasing 
an immediate audience. For this reason, as well as by their 
nature, most of the writers for the stage have been followers 
and not leaders of the public sentiment. Great writers have 
their credentials from God; little ones are chartered by the 
life which surrounds them ; and it is the little writers who have 
furnished most of the stage literature of the last two hundred 
and fifty years. Shakespeare produced his plays upon the 
stage; but he wrote them on a scale and with a scope that 
transcends all theatrical needs and limits, and made them for a 
stage as broad as the world and as permanent as the human 
race. Were there no stage at all, these works would still survive 
in all their imperial power and brilliant renown ; but, without a 
stage, the works of most dramatists would vanish like the morn- 
ing mist. Yet, with regard to modern stage literature, let us not 
forget that, although the nineteenth century has not, in this, 
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attained to the altitude of the Elizabethan age, it has fully 
equaled that of any later period. Knowles, Jerrold, Talfourd, 
Taylor, Marston, Bulwer, Gilbert, Robertson, Boucicault, Boker, 
Payne, "Willis, and Bpes Sargent are alone sufficient to prove this. 

The principal fault of the stage of the present time, in 
America, 'is frivolity, and this comes from the frivolity of the 
public and the press. Acting is a learned profession. The stage 
should be devoted to good plays, well acted, and to nothing else. 
I do not think that the position of acting as a learned profession, 
or the utility of the stage as an intellectual force, is properly 
appreciated at this time. The public is far too easily pleased. 
Many silly things are accepted. Many commonplace persons 
are admired and commended. The newspapers, almost without 
exception, sedulously record, as matters of importance, the 
theatrical doings of individuals who, yesterday, were grocers' 
clerks or milliners* apprentices. Any person who can buy three- 
sheet posters and lithograph portraits can usually obtain promi- 
nent notice as an actor, in almost every newspaper in the United 
States ; not by purchase, but as a matter of what is called 
" news." All this is out of proportion. Such a state of things 
tends to lower the value of critical recognition, cheapen the 
rewards of effort in dramatic art, and bring serious and splen- 
did endeavor and high ambition into contempt. 

The world does not advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness 
by denial and destruction. All institutions should be bent to the 
good of all mankind. It was John Wesley, a clergyman, who 
said that the devil should not have all the good music. Men 
should not make their lives tributary to their pursuits, but their 
pursuits tributary to their lives — drawing from the stage, as 
from all things else, whatever is good and strong, whatever will 
help to build up and round out a noble character. Must we 
destroy the stage because a milksop may chance to be injured by 
it? Is all life to be squared to the tastes and needs of simpletons 1 

The thing to be desired is gravity and thoroughness in the 
American character, more scholarship, habits of study, the rare 
and noble habit of thinking, in which so few persons ever 
indulge. As the ideals of intellectual effort rise higher and 
higher in the community, the sincere workers upon the stage, 
as in every other department of art, will be encouraged and 
strengthened, and the stage itself will be ennobled. 

"William "Winter. 



